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CORNUCOPIA. 


Extracted from the English Magazines, September, 1820. 


FATAL ATTEMPT TO REACH THE SUMMIT 
OF MONT BLANC. 

Geneva , August 8. 

jT\R. HEM EL, a Russian physician, 
was commissioned by the Empe¬ 
ror to ascend Mont Blanc, in order to 
make experiments upon the accelerated 
pulsation of the blood in those high re¬ 
gions: lor this purpose, he made his 
preparations at Geneva, and furnished 
himself with a great variety of instru¬ 
ments, some of which belonged to Mr. 
de Saussure. On the morning of the 
18th of August, he set out from Cha- 
m.ouny, with three companions, two ol 
whom were English and one a Gene- 
Vese i and twelve guides. The day was 
remarkably fine, and there was every 
probability of the continuance of that 
heat, which, for some time before, had 
been greater in this country than had 
neon remembered for many years. Bj 
n ight-fall they reached, without anj 


obstacle, the Grand Mulet , a lofty and 
bare rock, which rises from the midst 
of the snow, and affords tolerable pro¬ 
tection to those persons who are hardy 
enough to attempt this ascent. They 
had scarcely made their dispositions for 
the night, when a thunder storm came 
on with violent wind and rain, which 
drenched them to the skin, and rendered 
it difficult for them to keep their tent up. 
The next morning was so misty and 
cloudy that they thought it dangerous 
to proceed; and resolving to remain 
where they were till the weather should 
alter, they sent two guides to Chamouny 
for provisions. The next night was 
much more tranquil than the former 
had been ; and when they were roused 
by the guides at two o’clock in the 
morning, they found the stars shining 
bright, and the appearance of the weath¬ 
er upon the whole much improved. 
Still, as there were clouds about, they 
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resolved to postpone their departure for 
two hours:—The Genevese gentleman 
had suffered so much in the ascent from 
shortness of breath, that he determined 
to return at any rate, to Chamouny ; 
and at four o’clock he sot out with two 
guides on the descent, and Dr. Hemet, 
with the other two gentlemen, proceed¬ 
ed to ascend ; by nine in the morning, 
they reached the Grand Plateau , the 
last halting place, within an hour and 
a halt’s walk of the summit. The hori¬ 
zon was perfectly clear, and the sun was 
now shining with all its splendour. 
They were all in the highest spirits. 
The guides threw down their ladders, 
declaring, as all danger was passed, that 
they would no longer be encumbered 
with them. Dr. Hemel attached a pa¬ 
per to the leg of a carrier pigeon, on 
which was written, arrives d la Cirne 

de tMont Blanc, le 20 d' Aonl a - 

heure du matin , leaving a space for the 
insertion of the hour when they had 
actually accomplished their object. They 
breakfasted, and about 10 set out from 
the Grand Plateau , skirting the ascent 
towards the summit, the guides leading 
the way. They had not proceeded far, 
up to the mid-leg in snow, when they 
all felt a sudden pressure upon the leg, 
for which they could not account, and 
in an instant the whole party was over¬ 
whelmed by the snow from above, and 
precipitated to a considerable distance 
towards the Grand Plateau. One of 
the Englishmen, who was stronger than 
the rest of the party, was the first to 
extricate himself, and he saw not a hu¬ 
man being near him ; others of the 
party emerged by degrees, one by one. 
Five guides were still missing; an anx¬ 
ious search was immediately commen¬ 
ced, and a crevice was at length discov¬ 
ered, which they had all narrowly esca¬ 
ped, and into which the guides had fal¬ 
len. Two of them were happily res¬ 
cued ; but though the search was con¬ 
tinued with the utmost hazard for an 
hour and a half, the other three could 
no where be found. At the reiterated 
instances of the rest of the guides, Dr. 
H. and his companions very reluctantly 
determined to set forth on their return 
to Chamouny, which place they reach¬ 
ed by 10 o’clock at night. 


MR. JEFFREY. 

Mr. Jeffrey reminds us of a smelling 
bottle, dapper and pretty, and filled 
with an essence pungent and volatile. 
He has now been about one and twenty 
years before the public in his literary 
capacity, and in all that time, although 
he has gradually become more and more 
known, by the peculiar personal interest 
which his work excitps, he has not in 
any degiee evinced the possession of 
greater talents than he displayed at the 
outset of the Edinburgh Review. In 
fact he has really turned out an inferior 
man to what the promise of his youth 
led us to expect; nor is his critical sa¬ 
gacity entitled to the same consideration 
that it was, at one time, thought to mer¬ 
it—for his prospective estimates both in 
taste and politics, have proved equally 
unsound and fallacious. His predic¬ 
tions relative to the Peninsular affairs 
and the result of the general war, arc 
about the most unfortunate pretensions 
to sagacity that are to be met with. 
The poetry of Walter Scott lies moul¬ 
dering on the stalls, while the indignant 
genius of Lord Byron, in all the fierce¬ 
ness of its might and majesty— 

A spell is uponliim of d avkni'ss and wonder, 

A glory around him, and lightnings and thunder, 

has reduced the tiny critic that pronoun¬ 
ced him no poet, to the condition of 
those little chirping birds that are drawn 
fluttering and shrieking along in the vol- 
lying course of the whirlwind. Mon, M. 

TRICK OF THE SPANISH MUI.E DRIVERS. 

. (Related by an eye-witness.) 

It is customary in Spain to guide the 
mules without reins, and merely by cal¬ 
ling to them. The animal, when cal¬ 
led by its name, punctually follows the 
orders of his driver. But it is a very 
peculiar circumstance, that they must 
always be yoked at the very same place 
to which they have been accustomed, 
otherwise they will not draw. Alter 
the battle of Cordura, several waggons 
were required to carry away the effects 
of King Joseph Napoleon, from M a * 
drid. While the waggons were load' 
ing,ni 03 t of the drivers unyoked their 
mules, under pretence of feeding them, 
and then put them too again at an unac- 
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customed place. The animals refused 
to draw. The drivers at first seemed 
to give themselves all possible trouble to 
make them go on. The French who 
escorted the train, attempted to assist, 
and liberally dealt out their blows on all 
sides. The Spanish drivers, however, 
contrived to get out of the way, and 
the mules kept their place, in spite of 
all this beating. This occasioned a 
long delay ; for the French sought in 
vaiu the cause of the obstinacy of the 
mules. At last, a part of the escort of 
cavalry were obliged to dismount, and 
their horses were harnessed to the wag¬ 
gons. But, during this time, a part of 
the Spanish cavalry, whose approach 
appears to have been known to the dri¬ 
vers, had made a detour about Madrid, 
and captured almost all the baggage of 
poor Joseph, who is said to have nar¬ 
rowly escaped being made prisoner. 


when half-grown, it is said to be excel¬ 
lent, either plainly boiled, and served up 
sliced on toasted bread, as asparagus; 
or stewed with rice sauce, for which 
purpose it is likewise sliced. It is often 
sent to table mashed like turnips: when 
full grown, it is used lor pies. It has 
been highly recommended to me by 
many persons who have grown it, while 
others speak of it as but little superior 
to the pompion." 

We observe, from GalilTe, that the 
pumpkin is the principal food of the 
lower orders in Venice ; and have no 
doubt but that it might be very advan¬ 
tageously introduced into the messes of 
this country, but for the prejudice against 
all innovations of this sort, and lor pur¬ 
poses of economy, which Mr. Phillips 
lias noticed. All along the Danube 
too the gourd and the melon constitute, 
during their season, the daily meals of 
the labouring classes. 


Jonah’s gourd. 


“ Tim bottle gourd, ('la gen aria ) grows 
in many parts ot the world to near six 
feet long, and two leet thick. The rinds 
or shells are used by the negroes in the 
West India islands as bottles, holding 
from one pint to many gallons. Bar¬ 
ham speaks of one that held nine gal¬ 
lons ; aud the Rev. Mr. Griffith Hughes 
mentions them in his History of Barba- 
cloes, as holding twenty-two gallons, 
bioane mentions one of these gourds as 
large as the human body. * * 

“ The gourd, culled Vegetable Mar¬ 
row, is of a pale yellow colour. Those 
l have seen did not exceed from seven 
to nine inches in length. It has only 
been known a few years in this country; 
and, I believe, was not sold in the shops 
and markets before the summer of 1819 ; 
and although they are of so late an in- 
troouetion, the accounts are vey imper- 
ecl : but it seems most probable that 
the seeds were brought in some East 
India ships, and likely from Persia, 
where it is called deader. It is culti¬ 


vated in the same manner as eucum- 
tees, and is said by those who have 
grown them to be very productive. 
I his fruit is used for culinary purposes 
in every stage of its growth. When 
ver y young, it is good fried with butter; 


REPAIR OF BRIDGES. 

In an action lately tried before Lord 
Chief Justice Abbot, to decide whether 
the county of Kent, or certain Commis¬ 
sioners ot Sewers, ought to repair a 
bridge at Deptford, the judge laid it 
down, that if the brook over which the 
bridge passed was a natural rivulet, then, 
even although it should have been deep¬ 
ened and widened by the Commission¬ 
ers of Sewers, for the purpose of drain¬ 
age, still the county was hound to main¬ 
tain the bridge. That the stream was 
a natural stream appeared rather prob¬ 
able from this circumstance—it divided 
the counties ot Kent and Surrey, form¬ 
ing, of course, the boundary of each. 
Verdict against the county. 

BIOGRAPHY (SELF.) 

Should such facetious writers as 
Montaigne or Rabelais give us an ac¬ 
count of their own lives, their pleasant 
anecdotes and candid representations of 
themselves would shut our eyes against 
the vanity of writing their own lives. 
When David Hume in the description 
of himself displays cold conceit and the 
most inhuman phlegm, we turn our 
faces with disgust from the pages of a 
solemn and disgusting babbler. 
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FRIGHT IN ST. SEPULCHRE*? CHURCH. 

On Monday, a young man, a Ger¬ 
man,of most respectable appearance,was 
brought to the Guildhall office, before 
the sitting magistrate, Alderman Scho- 
ley, at the instance of the churchwar¬ 
dens of St. Sepulchre’s church, on a 
charge of having interrupted Divine 
Service on Sunday last. William Com¬ 
ber, a young man residing in the parish, 
stated, that he attended the evening ser¬ 
vice at St. Sepulchre’s church on Sunday 
last, and was standing by the pulpit, 
when he heard some person talking 
loudly close by him, and, on turning 
round to see who it was, the prisoner 
passed by him, drew a pistol from un¬ 
der his coat, and fired it in a direction 
to wards the organ. He then threw about 
a number of printed papers, the purport 
of which was, that the organ was the 
imatje of Antichrist, and the music the 
Babylon spoken of by the prophet Dan¬ 
iel. This he proved by the letters of 
the word Babylon being' seven, ecjual 
to the seven notes in music. The wit¬ 
ness secured the prisoner, and gave him 
into the custody of Pike, the beadle.— 
Pike stated, that when the prisoner fir¬ 
ed the pistol, there was a rush toward 
where the prisoner stood, and so great 
a disturbance, that he could not for 
some time get to him. He at length 
got hold of him, and took him into the 
vestry-room andsearched him, but found 
nothing upon him but some of the bills 
before-mentioned, and some ducats.— 
He found from the prisoner’s memoran¬ 
dums that he lodged at the Angel Inn, 
where he (Pike) went to ascertain who 
he was, and the reason of this extraor¬ 
dinary conduct, the prisoner not being 
able to speak scarcely a word of Eng¬ 
lish. He was informed that he was a 
young foreigner, of regular habits, who 
had resided there for a few weeks only. 
Pike received permission to examine his 
apartments, where he saw enough to 
convince him of the prisoner’s insanity, 
from the manner in which he had left 
his property. The church W’as search¬ 
ed, but no ball, or the marks of any, 
was found.—The unfortunate young 
man stated, through the medium of an 
interpreter, that he had committed the 


act for the purpose of making his secret 
known to the world, and he was now 

ready to meet the decree of the law.__ 

A young gentleman connected with a 
foreign mercantile bouse in the city, 
came forward and stated, that the pris¬ 
oner was by birth a Prussian, and had 
been his school-fellow at Koningsberg, 
and that they had formerly been in the 
Prussian army together. A few weeks 
since he received a note from the prison¬ 
er, stating his arrival, and the witness 
went to see him. On this interview the 
prisoner said to him he had things of 
great event to tell him. lie said he had 
written several letters to the Duke of 
Sussex upon the subject of his secret, 
and had obtained an interview with the 
Duke, who bad treated him kindly. 
The prisoner also informed him, that 
he taught music to many respectable 
families, and composed at night, and 
that he had composed 900 pages of 
music, which he had burnt, when he 
discovered the secret. IJe also said, 
that he had been offered a situation as 
teacher of music in Bologna, with a sal¬ 
ary of 9000 francs.—Several other per¬ 
sons, foreigners of respectability, came 
forward to bear testimony to the situa¬ 
tion and character of the unfortunate 
young man, who was ordered by the 
magistrate to be well taken care of until 
his friends should have an opportunity 
of placing him in a proper situation. 

THE QUEEN. 

Sept. 9. The case in support of the Bill 
against the Queen is now substantially befoie 
the country ; and a more loathsome subject 
never polluted the annals of mankind. It is 
not our province to weigh the evidence, nor 
indeed the province of any one till the de¬ 
fence is made; but we may be allowed to 
say, that the blackest day ever England saw 
was the day on which Her Majesty landed at 
Dover. This opiuion we express without 
attaching the blame to any person or party : 
it is to the consequences alone that we look ; 
and fearful it is to contemplate the flood of 
filth and depravity that has been poured out 
upon British feelings and morals. Ourgreat- 
est consolation is, that the truly virtuous por¬ 
tion of the female sex, with that innate sense 
of propriety which purity gives, with that in¬ 
estimable modesty which is the glory of our 
country, the charm of our lives, and the bles¬ 
sings of our homes, shunned the slightest 
contactwith the pollution, and denied them¬ 
selves even a knowledge of the abominations 
so disgustingly described. 
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.ONDON PARAGRAPHS. 

A tragedy from the pen of Lord Byron is 
on the tapis. We understand that it is to he 
published, and not offered to any theatre for 
performance. His Lordship arrived in town 
Aug. 17, from Italy, and proceeded to Lady 
Francis’s, in St. James’s Square, having 
brought over letters for her Majesty. 

A bull from England. — In the 18th number 
of the imperial Magazine, published last 
month, we have the following passage in a 
paper on ‘ Ancient Manners, and Customs of 
the English.’ “ The nuns of St. Mary King¬ 
ston, in Wills, were often seen coming forth 
into the Nymph Hay, with their rocks and 
wheels to spin, sometimes to the number of 
seventy ; all of whom were not nuns, but 
voting girls sent there for education.” 

Miss Edgeworth's Bull. —This lady has 
wiitten a most witty e^say on Irish Bulls, in 
ulncli she is very eager to defend our honest 
neighbours across the chaunel from the im¬ 
putation of bull-making. She he 1 self how¬ 
ever appeals to have fallen into the prac¬ 
tice, which is very contagious, in the follow¬ 
ing passage of her life of her father—we 
know not whether in jest or earnest. She 
tells us (Edgeworth’s Memoirs, vol. 2, p.355) 
“The last letter poor Johnson ever wrote, or 
I should rather say, dictated, was to my fatli- 
ei ; it was m his nephew’s handwriting, and 
gives the following account of his death.” 
Dr. Johnson, it was said, believed m ghosts; 
but we think it still harder to believe that his 
namesake wrote or even dictated a letter, 
containing an account of Ins own death. 

Pasquinade.— At all the religious festivals 
in Rome, travellers of whatever religion,and 
especially British, obtain admission, in pre¬ 
ference to the native Catholics. A bon mot 
has appeared on this custom. Pasquin asks 
Marforio, “Where are you going, brother, 
dressed in black, and a sword at your side ?” 
—Marforio. “ I am going to the Sixtine Cha¬ 
pel to lieai the Miserere.”—Pasquin. “ You 
go in vain. The Swiss guards will push you 
away,and the papal cavaliers politely refuse 
vou admission.”—Marforio. “Don’t be afraid ; 
I 'hall get in, for I turned heretic yesterday.” 
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Putting the head in the lion's mouth,—•* 
A shocking accident lately occurred at Co¬ 
logne. The keeper of a menagerie had put 
ins head into a lion’s mouth, which he was 
accustomed to do to shew the tameness of the 
animal ; suddenly, however, the natural fe¬ 
rocity of the lion became roused, and the man 
was so dreadfully mutilated that he almost 
instantly expired. 

Remarkable Accident .— A singular circum¬ 
stance lately took place at the ComedieFran- 
$aise. Baptiste, who was playing the part 
of a bailill', drew from his pocket a paper to 
represent the- warrant by virtue of which he 
exercised his authority. What was his aston¬ 
ishment on reading the name of one of his fe¬ 
male relations,who, tin o’ ignorance ot a Will 
which had been made in her favour at Dres¬ 
den, was deprived of a considerable fortune 
bequeathed to her by heruncle. Baptiste ut¬ 
tered several exclamations of surprize, ac¬ 
companied by such comic jestieulations that 
the theatre resounded with applause. The 
audience were, however, far from suspecting 
the real cause. Baptiste, having caiefullv 
deposited the paper in his pocket, continued 
his part, and on the following day communi¬ 
cated the d scovery to his relation, whose 
claims will probably be speedily acknowl¬ 
edged. This strange adventure is explained 
as follows: Some time ago,a party of the per¬ 
formed ot the Comedie Frangaise proceeded 
to Dresden to play in the presence of the Sov¬ 
ereigns who were assembled in that city. 
Among other scenic accessaries , they found it 
necessary to procure a number of old parch¬ 
ments ; and it is probable that the document 
in question has ever since remained in the 
pocket of the dress worn by Baptiste when 
he made the fortunate discovery. 

A considerate man.—A basket woman 
coining out of a market place in a town in 
Ireland, loaded with a basket full of provis¬ 
ions, met a very parsimonious gentleman, 
who observed that she was rather heavily 
laden. Ah ! God bless you sir,answered she, 
you were always a considerate man, you nev¬ 
er break poor women’s backs by loading 
them with your joints of meat. 
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new mode of fishing. For sometime the struggle was most 

S everal years ago, a farmer who resi- amusing—the fish pulling, and the bird 

ded in the immediate neighbourhood screaming with all its might—the one 

of Lochmaben, Dumfrieshire, kept a attempting to fly, and the other to swim, 

gander, who not only had a great trick from the invisible enemy—the gander 

of wandering himself, but also delight- the one moment losing and the next 

ed in piloting forth his cackling harem regaining his centre of gravity, and 

to weary themselves in circumnavigat- casting between whiles many a rueful 

ing their native lake, or in straying look at his snow-white fleet of geese 

amidst forbidden fields on the opposite and goslings, who cackled out their 

shore. Wishing to check this vagrant sympathy for their afflicted commodore. 

habit, he one day seized the gander At length victory declared in favour of 

just as he was about to spring into the the feathered angler, who, bearing away 

pure breast of his favourite element, for the nearest shore, landed on the 

and tying a large fish-hook to his leg, Smooth green grass one of the finest 

to which was attached part of a dead pikes ever caught in the Castle-loch. 

frog, he suffered him to proceed upon This adventure is said to have cured 

his voyage of discovery. As had been the gander of his propensity for‘wan- 

anticipated, this bait soon caught the dering ; but on this point we are in- 

eye of a greedy pike, which swallowing clined to be a little sceptical—particu- 

the deadly hook, not only arrested the larly as we lately heard, that, at the 

progress of the astonished gander, but reservoir near Glasgow, the country 

forced him to perform half a dozen of people are in the habit of employing 

somersets on the surface of the water! ducks in this novel mode of fishing- 

* 

* “ Gentleman , as Lord Grey calls Fearon .”—Korth American Review . 
t C. B. Bawn. 
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We cannot, to be sure, vouch for this known to the inhabitants. ‘This,’— 
last fact; but, in the days ot yore, we copy from the Major’s letter—‘ is a 
hawks were taught to bring down very curious fact, and it may be neces- 
woodcocks and muir fowl, and why sary to mention how the circumstances 
might not a similar course ot training became known to me. In a Thibetian 
enable ducks to bring up pikes and Manuscript, containing the names of 
perches ?” different animals, which I procured the 

other day from the hills, the unicorn is 
a dangerous question. classed under the head of those whose 

A simple ostler being one day al hoofs are divided ; it is called the one- 
confession to his priest, was asked by horned tsu'po. Upon inquiring what 
the father if he had never greased ttie kind of animal it was, to ourastonish- 
teeth of the guests’ horses, to prevent ment, the person who brought me the 
their eating their allowance of hay and manuscript described exactly the uni¬ 
oats ? * Never,’ replied the ostler. In corn of the ancients ; saying, that it 
a subsequent confession the ostler ac- was a native of the interior of Thibet, 
kuowiedged the frequent commission about the size of a tatlqo , (a horse 
of that fraud—‘ How,’ said the priest, from twelve to thirteen hands high,) 
‘I remember at your last confession, fierce and extremely wild; seldom, if 
you said you had never done so ?’ ever, caught alive, but frequently shot; 

4 No more I had then,’ answered the and that the flesh was used for food.’ 
ostler ; ‘ for, till you told me, I never * The person,’ Major Latter adds, 
knew that greasing a horse’s teeth ‘ who gave me this information, has 
would prevent his eating; but since you repeatedly seen these animals, and eat- 
first put it in my mind I have been en the flesh of them. They go to- 
tempted to practise that fraud. getherin herds, like our wild buffaloes, 

and are very frequently to be met with 
True unicorn, an inhabitant of on the borders of the great desert, 
Thibet. about a month’s journey from Lassa, 

We have' no doubt that a little in that part of the country inhabited by 
time will bring to light many objects ol wandering Tartars.’ 
natural history peculiar to the elevated This communication is accompanied 
regions of centra! Asia, and hitherto by a drawing made by the messenger 
unknown in the animal, vegetable and from recollection. It bears some re- 
mineral kingdoms, particularly in the semblance to a horse, but has cloven 
two former. This is an opinion which hoofs, a long curved horn growing out 
We have long entertained; but we are of the forehead, and a boar-shaped tail, 
led to the expression of it on the pres- like that of the ‘ fera monoceros,’ de¬ 
mit occasion, by having been favoured scribed by Pliny.* From its herding 
with the perusal of a most interesting together, as the unicorn of the Scrip- 
communication from Major Latter, tures is said to do, as well as from the 
commanding in the Rajah of Sikkim’s rest of the description, it is evident that 
territories, in the hilly country east of it cannot be the rhinoceros, which is a 
Nepaul, addressed to Adjutant Gener- solitary animal; besides, Major Latter 
al Nicol, and transmitted by him to the states, that, in the Thibetian manuscript, 
Marquis of Hastings. This important the rhinoceros is described under the 
paper explicitly states that the unicorn, name of servo, and classed with ‘ the 
so long considered as a fabulous ani- elephant ; ‘ neither,’ says he, ‘ is it the 
mal, actually exists at this moment in wild horse, (well known in Thibet,) 
the interior of Thibet, where it fs well for that has also a different name, and is 


tn spoakin; of the wild beasts of India, Pliny says, with regard to the animal in 
question, ‘ Asperrimam autena feram monocerotem, reliquo corporeequo siinilcm, capita 
cervo, pcdihus eleplianti, cauda apro, mugitu, gravi, unn cornu nigro media fronte 
eujitormn dun in eininente .—Hanc feram vivam negant cupi'—Vlin. Hist. Mund. lib. 
cap. 21. The resemblance is certainly very striking. 

F AT HEN HUM VOL. 9. 
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classed in the MS. with the animals 
which have hoofs undivided.’ ‘I have 
written (he subjoins) to the Sachia 
Lama, requesting him to procure me a 
perfect skin of the animal, with the 
head, horn, and hoofs; but it will be 
a long time before I can get it down, 
for they are not to be met with nearer 
than a month’s journey from Lassa.’” 

TIIE RULING PASSION STRONG IN 
DEATH. 

All through Ireland, the ceremonial 
of wakes and funerals is most ponctu- 
ally attended to, and it requires some 
scavoir faire to carry through the ar¬ 
rangement in a masterly manner. A 
great adept at the business, who had 
been the prime manager at all the 
wakes in the neighbourhood for many 
years, was at last called away from the 
death-beds of his friends to his own. 
Shortly before he died, he gave mi¬ 
nute directions to his people, as to the 
mode of waking him in proper style. 
“ Recollect,” says he, “ to put three 
candles at the head of the bed, after 
you lay me out, and two at the foot, 
and one at each side. Mind now, and 
put a plate with the salt on it just a-top 
of my breast. And, do you hear, 
have plenty of tobacco, and pipes 
enough. And remember to make the 
punch strong. And—but what the 
devil is the use of talking to you ; sure, 
I know, you’ll be sure to botch it, as I 
won’t be there myself.” 

PROFESSOR OF SIGNS. 

King James VI. on removing to 
London, was waited upon by the Span¬ 
ish Ambassador, a man of erudition, 
but who had a crotchet in his head that 
every country should have a Professor 
of signs, to teach him and the like of 
him to understand one another. The 
Ambassador was lamenting one day, 
before the king, this great disideratum 
throughout all Europe, when the king, 
who was a queerish sort of man, says 
to him—* Why, I have a Professor of 
Signs in the northernmost college in 
my dominions, viz. at Aberdeen; but 
it is a great way off, perhaps 600 
miles.’ ‘ Were it 10,000 leagues off T 
shall see him,’ says the Ambassador, 


and am determined to set out in two, 
or three days.’ The king saw he had 
committed himself, and writes, or 
causes to be written, to the university 
of Aberdeen, stating the case, and de¬ 
siring the professors to put him off some 
way, or make the best of him. The 
Ambassador arrives, is received with 
great solemnity; but soon began to in¬ 
quire which of them had the honour to 
be Professor of Signs? and being told 
that the Professor was absent in the 
Highlands, and would not return no¬ 
body could say when, says the Ambas¬ 
sador, ‘ 1 will wait his return, though 
it were twelve months.’ Seeing that 
this would not do, and that they had to 
entertain him at a great expence all the 
while, they contrived a stratagem. 
There was one Geordy, a butcher, 
blind of an eye, a droll fellow, with 
much wit and roguery about him. IIo 
is got, told the story, and instructed to 
be a Professor of Signs ; but not to 
speak on pain of death! Geordy un¬ 
dertakes it. The Ambassador is now 
told that the Professor of Si<;ns would 
be at home next day, at which he re¬ 
joiced greatly. Geordy is gowned, 
wigged, and placed in a chair ol state in 
a room of the college, all the professors 
and the Ambassador being in an ad¬ 
joining room. The Ambassador is 
now shown into Geordy’s room, and 
left to converse with him as well as he 
could, the whole professors waiting the 
issue with fear and trembling. The 
Ambassador holds up one of his fin¬ 
gers to Geordy ; Geordy holds up two 
of his. The Ambassador holds up 
three ; Geordy clenches his fist and 
looks stern. The Ambassador then 
takes an oraDge from his pocket, and 
holds it up; Geordy takes a piece of 
barley cake from his pocket, and holds 
that up. After which the Ambassador 
bows to him, and retires to the other 
professors, who anxiously enquired his 
opinion of their brother. ‘ He is a per¬ 
fect miracle ,’ says the Ambassador; 
‘ I would not give him for the wealth 
of the Indies !’ ‘Well,’say the profes¬ 
sors, ‘ to descend to particulars.’ ‘ Why, 
said the Ambassador, ‘ I first held up 
one finger, denoting that there is one 
God ; he held up two, signifying that 
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these are the Father and Son ; I held 
up three, meaning the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost ; he clenched his list, to 
say that these three are one. I then 
took out an orange, signifying tile 
goodness of God, who gives hi* crea¬ 
tures not only the necessaries, but the 
luxuries of life; upon which the won¬ 
derful man presented a piece of bread, 
showing that it was the staff of life, 
and preferable to every luxury.’ The 
professors were glad that matters had 
turned out so well ; so having got quit 
of the Ambassador, they next got 
Geordv, to hear his version of the 
signs. ‘Well, Geordy, how have you 
come on, and what do you think of 
yon man V * The rascal!’ says Geor¬ 
dy, ‘ what did he do first, think ye? 
lie held up one finger, as much as to 
say, you have only one eye ! Then I 
held up two, meaning that my one eye 
was perhaps as good as both his. Then 
the fellow held up three of his fingers, 
to say that there w'ere but three eyes 
between us ; and then I was so mad at 
the scoundrel, that I sleeked my ntive , 
and was to come a whack on the side of 
his head, and w'ould ha’ done it too, 
but lor your sakes. Then the rascal 
did not stop with his provocation here ; 
but forsooth takes out an orange, as 
much as to say, your poor beggarly 
cold country cannot produce that ! I 
showed him a whanm of a bear ban- 

P* 

nock, meaning that I did na’ care a bir¬ 
thing for him nor his trash neither, as 
hing’s 1 ha’ this! But by a’ that’s guid 
(concluded Geordy,) I’m angry yet 
that I didna’ thrash the hide o’ the 
scoundrel!’—(So much for signs; or 
two ways of telling a story.) 

MR. KEAN AT NEW YORK. 

We have been favoured with letters 
from New York to the 1 Oth ult. The 
critiques of the American writers on 
his debut in Richard resemble those 
ol London in variance of opinion. 
Ihe National Advocate applauds him 
to the echo, and ascribes the hoarseness 
of his voice to the cold current of 
American air which rushes on the stage. 
The Evening Post is also his enthusi- 
astiu admirer. But The American 


takes the opposite side, o. p. versus 
p. s. and accuses him of drawling in 
the dialogue as if he were weighing it 
iii his study for public delivery, rather 
than delivering it to the public. They 
all agree, however, that though the 
evening was wet the theatre was cram¬ 
med. The Othello, (his second part, 
which we think his best,) is not so well 
spoken of. 

The private communications aro 
more particular. One says that the 
only’editor adverse to Kean is John¬ 
son Oerplank, of the American, who is 
a relation of Cooper’s ; and thus re¬ 
venges some harsh criticisms upon 
Cooper written by a man named Agg 
(a friend of Maywood’s, who plays 
with Kean.) Another states, that the 
audiences have been much divided in 
opinion—some admire Kean’s excel¬ 
lency, while others revolt at his extra¬ 
ordinary manner and voice. \et he 
improves so generally on acquaintance, 
that he has even moved the New York 
houses to shout bravo ! (a rare innova¬ 
tion on their heretofore sober critical 
fashion,) though they have not got the 
length of huzzaing and hat-waving, 
practised by the enlightened frequenters 
of Drury Lane. A third letter men¬ 
tions that persons have come all tho 
way from Philadelphia, (90 mile?,) to 
see him perform : it is therefore no 
wonder that the temporary theatre 
should draw, as it has done, 1000 dol¬ 
lars per night, which it hardly did be¬ 
fore m a week. Kean has renewed his 
engagement till January, and w'as on 
the 10th to act Lear for his own bene¬ 
fit. After closing at New \ork he 
goes to Philadelphia ; and we rejoico 
to hear that his habits are temperate 
and respectable. 

SUPERSTITION. 

Henry the IIId. summoned all the 
great men of the kingdom, 1247, to 
come to London on the festival of St. 
Edward, to receive an account of a 
certain sacred benefit which Heaven 
had lately bestowed on England. Tho 
singular strain of this summons excited 
the most eager curiosity, and brought 
great multitudes to London at the time 
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appointed. When they were assembled 
in St. Paul’s Church, the King ac¬ 
quainted them, that the great Master ol 
the Knight3 Templars had sent him, 
by one of his Knights, a phial of crys¬ 
tal, containing a small portion of tht 
previous blood of Christ, which he 
had shed upon the cross for the salvation 
of the world, attested to be genuine by 
the seals of the Patriarchs of Jerusa¬ 
lem, of several Archbishops, Bishops, 
Abbots, and other great men of the 
Iloly Land ! This he informed them 
he designed to carry the next day in 
solemn procession to Westminster, at¬ 
tended by them and all the clergy of 
London in their proper habits, with 
their banners, crucifixes, and wax-can¬ 
dles, and exhorted all who were pres¬ 
ent to prepare themselves for that sa¬ 
cred solemnity by spending the night in 
watching, fasting, and devout exercises. 
On the morrow, the Procession was 
put in order, and ready to set forward, 
the King approached the Sacred Phial 
with reverence, fear, and trembling— 
took it in both his hands, and holding 
it up higher than his face, proceeded 
under a canopy, two assistants support¬ 
ing his arms ! Such was the devotion 
of Henry on this occasion, that though 
the road between St. Paul’s and West¬ 
minster was very dirty and miry , he 
kept his eyes constantly fixed on the 
Phial or on Heaven ! When the pro¬ 
cession approached Westminster, it was 
met by about one hundred monks of 
that Abbey, who conducted it into the 
church, where the King deposited the 
venerable relic, which (says the histo¬ 
rian) made all England shine with glo¬ 
ry, dedicating it to God and St. Ed¬ 
ward, to the Church of St Peter’s 
Westminster, and the Monks of that 
Abbey l” 

Henry details this fact, and it is one 
of the most singular events recorded in 
the History of England. Our ances¬ 
tors seem to have been smitten with no 
small degree of superstition and folly. 
Nor can their descendants lay claim to 
the entire exercise of good sense in 
matters of religion. May the glorious 
Gospel speedily amend and beatify the 
world l This would render impotent 
the attacks of a blind and virulent infi¬ 


delity. It is the union alone of reason 
and piety that i< destined in the coun¬ 
sels of Heaven to regenerate mankind. 

ANECDOTES RESPECTING THE LATE 
VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 

It has been mentioned in many of 
the public journals that a newspaper 
was printed on board the Discovery 
Ships in the late Northern Expedition. 
This is partly erroneous ; no printing 
materials were on board. The fact was, 
each officer contributed some article 
(generally either an ingenious pleasan¬ 
try, or else upon the subject of the ex¬ 
pedition) unknown at the time to the 
rest of the crew. The whole being 
collected, were fairly copied out by a 
clerk, and thus was produced a news¬ 
paper in icriting once a fortnight, to the 
great amusement of the crews. 

A natural phenomenon occurred on 
board, which may be of peculiar inter¬ 
est to the admirers of Newton’s princi¬ 
ples of colours, of the truth of which it 
appears to be a remarkable confirma¬ 
tion. Near the stove was grown a con¬ 
siderable quantity of mustard and cress, 
which was highly useful on account of 
its anti-scorbutic qualities. In conse¬ 
quence of the privation of light during 
the winter, this vegetable as it grew was 
perfectly white, but when the summer 
returned, and the light was’admitted to 
it through an aperture, it immediately 
bent in the direction of the light,and the 
tips became green, which colour gradu¬ 
ally spread itself down the stalks. 

The crews used every means, as may 
be supposed, to escape the cold. The 
cabins were kept at a moderate and 
comfortable warmth, which was always 
regulated by a thermometer. They 
were also air-tight, but whenever the 
exterior air gained admission, the in¬ 
tensity of the cold was so violently op¬ 
posed to even the moderate warmth of 
that within, that it produced an effect 
which had the appearance of a fall of 
small snow which covered the floors. 

The sailors generally wore masks, 
warmly lined, when upon deck. Upon 
their return below they were examined 
by their messmates, for fear there 
should be any white spots upon their 
faces. These white spots were the ef- 
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fects of the intense cold in congealing 
the blood, and if not attended to, were 
the forerunners of mortification ; they 
were, therefore, immediately rubbed 
with snow, until the free circulation re¬ 
turned. Although their situation, in 
regard to climate, was of itself thus 
difficult to be sustained, other disheart¬ 
ening troubles were added—for a long 
period, previous to their return, they 
laboured under a scarcity of provisions. 
Four pounds, only, of meat weekly, 
were allowed to each man, and a very 
small glass of rum each day. The 
former was weighed, and the latter 
measured with the most scrupulous ex¬ 
actness. The conduct of the men un¬ 
der these circumstances was highly de¬ 
serving of praise. 

The officers suffered from the cold, 
particularly when changing their clothes 
for the performance of the play, being 
obliged to go into another cabin, the 
warm one being fitted up as the Thea¬ 
tre. This play was performed once a 
fortnight, and the time of its repetition 


was looked forward to by the men with 
the utmost delight and impatience. 
The subject of the Drama related to the 
Expedition, and exhibited the numerous 
dangers they were to encounter in the 
voyage. Among others was display¬ 
ed a desperate battle with the ferocious 
white hears, which of course ended in 
the destruction of those animals. Then 
succeeded an encounter with an enor¬ 
mous sea-horse, which, after giving 
ample scope to the palpitations of hope 
and fear, terminated in a similar man¬ 
ner. The successful passage of the 
ships into the Pacific Ocean was rep¬ 
resented, and that the acquirement 
of the 20,000?. in London. There 
was also a sort of after act, which 
turned upon the different ways of get¬ 
ting rid of the money in that great city. 

By the above, and other judicious 
means. Lieutenant Parry and his offi¬ 
cers succeeded in their high and meri¬ 
torious endeavours to keep the men,in 
excellent spirits during their very long 
confinement. 
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Nothing is now talked of in London 
but Miss Wilson, the new singer. If 
you go cut to dinner, and are in the 
act of descending from the drawing¬ 
room to the dining-room, arm in arm 
with a lady, you are invariably asked 
if you have seen Miss Wilson : if you 
enter a glover’s shop in the Strand, 
notwithstanding the oppression of your 
elbow in the pit of his stomach, the 
vender of doe-skin finds breath enough 
to enquire how you like Miss Wilson : 
it walking onward to Lincoln’s Inn, 
you endeavour to ascertain from your 
solicitor the state of the chancery-suit 
in which you are engaged, the manag¬ 
ing clerk asks, how you like Miss Wil¬ 
son in Mundane : and if, descending 
into Fleet-street, you desire your shoe- 
HKilrnr to make your new pumps rather 
easier than their predecessors, he doubts 
whether Miss Wilson’s Rosetta be 
equal to Miss Stephens’s. 

It is proverbial that the London pub¬ 
lic can only fhink of one thing at a 


time. How bold a man, then, was 
the author of Waverley to produce 
Kenilworth in the zenith of Miss Wil¬ 
son’s cadenzas ! One of the two must 
go to the wall ; which of the two, time 
only can determine. 

The western end of Cheapside is a 
spot which, to a ghost like myself, pos¬ 
sesses peculiar claims to consideration. 
1 beg to explain that I neither allude 
to the trunk-maker’s shop at the one 
corner, nor to that of the vender of 
patent medicines at the other: the 
former of whom adroitly equips the 
traveller on his journey to Paris or Na¬ 
ples, and the latter to “ that bourne” 
from which, thanks to Mercury, I have 
recently returned. Nol; the interest 
created by the spot in question arises 
from its being the central point from 
which many a civic son of the counter 
diverges toward Piccadilly or Oxford- 
street, at four o’clock, and at which the 
same parties meet on the morrow, on 
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their return to the duties of day-book 
and ledger. Here, at nine o’clock in 
the morning, may be seen the brisk 
merchant’s clerk, in neckcloth and blue 
trowsers, listening, with anxious ear, to 
a memento from the clock of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral: then snatching out his 
tvatch, as though a glance at Time 
would retard his progress ; and after¬ 
wards quickening his pace, and trotting 
toward the Exchange, in defiance of 
dustmen and chimney-sweeps. Here, 
at ten o’clock, may be seen the junior 
partner, clad in white corded breeches 
and jockey-boots, more intent on avoid¬ 
ing a splash than on gaining time : and 
here, at eleven o’clock, may be seen the 
bulky senior partner, in black silk 
breeches and stockings, so evidently fa¬ 
tigued by his length of march, as to 
give himself full time to bestow a pen¬ 
ny upon the old soldier who sweeps 
the crossing. 

I have more than once noticed two 
elderly gentlemen of the last-mentioned 
description, one of whom, issuing from 
St. Paul’s Church-yard, passes the 
trunk-maker’s at about the same mo¬ 
ment in which the other, issuing from 
Newgate-street, crosses over the way, 
and reaches the corner of Bow lane. 
For several mornings past, the two 
Peripatetics have cast courtly glances 
toward each other. Last Wednesd*y 
the ice was broken, and the thaw pro¬ 
duced the following stream of colloquy. 
“ A warm morning, Sir.”—“ Very, 
Sir.”—“ Have you walked far, Sir ?” 
—“ Yes, Sir, all the way from Gros- 
venor-place ; have you walked, Sir ?” 
—“ Oh yes, Sir, all the way from Ba¬ 
ker-street, Portman-square.”—“ You 
carry on business in the city, I presume, 
Sir ?”—“ I do, Sir, in St. Mary Axe; 
I presume. Sir, you do the same ?”— 
“ I do, Sir, in Old Bethlern.”—“ It’s 
a long way. Sir, to be trudging twice a 
day.”—“ Ah, Sir, I have often thought 
it.”—“ I take it for granted. Sir, we 
are both married.”—Yes, Sir, that’s 
pretty clear: my father and grand¬ 
father lived in Old Bethlern upwards of 
fifty years.”—“ And so did mine in 
St. Mary Axe.”—“If the four old 
gentlemen could pop their heads out 
of their graves in Bishopsgate church¬ 


yard, and see our goings on, what 
would they call us ?”—“ A couple of 
fools.”—“ So they would, Sir: good 
morning 1” 

TACHYDIDAXY. 

We have invented this term in order 
to designate one of the most wonderful 
inventions, even in this age of invention 
and discovery. It will henceforward 
be mere obstinacy on the part of our 
readers, should they not be able, ere w» 
commence another volume, to read Ho¬ 
mer and Plato in their original language, 
and their Bibles in Hebrew ; since a 
German of the name of Kastner has 
written two works that may justly be 
called, a short cut to the learned lan¬ 
guages. One of these is the art of 
learning Greek in two months ! ! the 
other, that of learning to read, and to 
understand Hebrew in four weeks!!! 
Perhaps as a climax to this celerity of 
the acquisition of knowledge he may 
communicate to the world the art of 
comprehending Euclid in a fortnight. 

COMPLIMENTS. 

A fashionable female at Paris having 
heard that Nicole, the celebrated math¬ 
ematician, was much cherished in all 
the circles of science, and anxious to 
be thought the patroness of merit, sent 
him such an invitation to one ol her 
parties, that he could not refuse it. 
The abstract geometrician, who had 
never before been present at an assem¬ 
bly of the kind, received the civilities of 
his fair hostess with all the awkward¬ 
ness and confusion of a man unac¬ 
quainted with the frivolities of fashiona¬ 
ble lile. After passing a very uncom¬ 
fortable evening, in answering the ob¬ 
servations of those who addressed him, 
he prepared to take his leave. Wish¬ 
ing to be very complimentary, he de¬ 
clared to the lady of the house the 
grateful sense he entertained of the high 
honour she had conferred on him 
by her generous invitation, polite re¬ 
gard, and extraordinary civility. At 
length he reached the climax of his 
compliments, by assuring her “ that her 
lovely little eyes had made an impres¬ 
sion which could never be erased from 
his breast.” Nicole then retired, quite 
satisfied at the manner in which he had 
acquitted himself; but a friend who 
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was accompanying him home, whisper¬ 
ed in his ear us they were passing to 
the stai tease, that lie had paid the lady 
a very ill compliment, by telling her 
that her eyes were little, for that little 
eyes were universally understood by 
the whole sex to be a great defect. Ni¬ 
cole, mortified to excess at the mistake 
he had thus unconsciously made, and 
resolving to apologize to the lady 
whom he conceived he must have of¬ 
fended, returned abruptly to the com¬ 
pany, and entreated her with great hu¬ 
mility to pardon the error into which 
his confusion had betrayed him, of im¬ 
puting any thing like littleness to so 
high, so elegant, so distinguished a 
character; and concluded by saying, 
“ Madam, I never beheld such fine large 
eyes, such fine large lips, such line large 
hands, or so fine and large a person 
altogether, in the whole course of my 
life.” 

SIR ISAAC NEWTON’S CREED. 

The Supreme Being governs all 
things, not as soul of the world, but as 
Lord of the Universe; and upon ac¬ 
count of his dominion he is styled the 
Lord God, Supreme over all. The 
Supreme God. is an eternal,infinite, ab¬ 
solutely perfect Being ; but a being 
how perfect soever, without dominion is 
not Lord God. The term God, very 
frequently signifies Lord ; but every 
Lord is not God. The dominion of a 
Spiritual Being constitutes him God ; 
true dominion, true God ; supreme do¬ 
minion, supreme God ; imaginary do¬ 
minion, imaginary God. He is not 
eternity and infinity, but eternal and 
infinite. He is not duration and space, 
hut his duration of existence is preseot, 
and by existing always aud every where 
he constitutes duration and space— 
Lternity and Infinity. Since every 
part of space and every indivisible mo* 
ment of duration is every where ; cer- 
tainly the Maker and Lord of all things 
cannot be said to be in no time and no 
place. He is omnipresent, not by his 
power only, but in his very substance ; 
for power cannot exist without sub¬ 
stance. God is not at all affected by 
the motions of bodies, neither do they 
find any resistance from the omnipre¬ 
sence of God. He necessarily exists, 


and by the same necessity he exists al¬ 
ways and every where. Whence also 
it follows, that he is all similar, all Eye, 
all Ear, all Brain, all Arm, ail Sensa¬ 
tion, all Understanding, all Active 
Power ; but this not in a human, or 
corporeal, but in a manner wholly un¬ 
known to us, therefore not to be wor¬ 
shipped under a corporeal representa¬ 
tion. 

kf.pler’s extravagance. 

Kepler, who ultimately discovered 
many important truths, was, through 
life, the dupe of vagaries founded on 
the superstitions of the age. In one of 
his early works he imagined the planets 
to be huge animals who swam round 
the sun, by means of certain fins acting 
upon the etherial fluid, as those of fishes 
do in the water, and agreeably to this 
notion, he imagined the comets to be 
monstrous and uncommon animals gen¬ 
erated in the celestial spaces ; aud he 
explained how this excited this animal 
faculty. 

SWIFTNESS OF MEN. 

Men who are exercised in running 
out-strip horses ; or at least hold their 
speed for a longer continuance. In a 
journey too, a man will walk down a 
horse ; and after they have both con¬ 
tinued to proceed for several days, the 
horse will be quite tired, aud the man 
as fresh as in the beginning. The 
king’s messengers of Ispahan, who are 
runners by profession, go 108 miles in 
1.4 hours, Hotteutots outstrip lions in 
the chase, and savages who hunt the 
elk, tire down and take it; and are said 
to have performed a journey of three 
thousand six hundred miles in les than, 
six weeks. 

joim SCOTT, F.SQ. 

This gentleman fell a victim to the ab¬ 
surd and ciimmai practice of duelling dur¬ 
ing the past month ; and this circumstance 
combined with his talent 1 ' as a public writer, 
has directed much attention towards him. 

He was a native of Aberdeen, where he 
was born in the year 1780. He received a 
liberal education, and coming to England in 
quest of productive employment, was engag¬ 
ed by Mr Drakard, of Stamford, to conduct 
his well known paper called “ The News,” 
Here he distinguished himself so much by 
the energy of his compositions, that an edi¬ 
tion of “ The News’ was republished in 
London. l’or one of his articles, which 
treated contemptuously of the military ser¬ 
vice, Mr. Drakard was prosecuted and im¬ 
prisoned; but the eloquence of the compost* 
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tion drew towards the writer much public 
admiration. 

In consequence he soon after was engag¬ 
ed as editor of the Statesman ; and at the 
same time he commenced the Champion Sun¬ 
day paper, which soon acquired in the hands 
of Mr. Thelwall, that character for superi¬ 
or writing, which it has maintained to the 
present tune. 

Having sold the Champion, and married 
the daughter of Mr. Colnaghi, an eminent 
printseller in Cockspur-sitreet, he travelled 
into France and Italy, and the results have 
been communicated to the world in volumes, 
which display the fine taste and powers of 
the author. Among these was his “ Visit to 
Paris,” and “ Paris Re-visited.” 

At Paris he lost a beautiful child at the 
most interesting age, and the effusions of his 
muse on that occasion, did honour to his 
heart and his paternal affections. 

Returning to England he commenced 
about fifteen months ago, the London Maga¬ 
zine, and if we may be allowed to give 
judgment, it was the most worthy of all the 
attempts to establish a new magazine which 
has been made in our time. It condoned 
good taste with information ; and the Belles 
Lettres with useful knowledge. Its princi¬ 
ples too weie less illiberal than those of oth¬ 
er novel projects in this line of publication ; 
and if the English public are likely to sup¬ 
port more than two miscellanies, it appeared 
that Mr. Scott had a chance of ultimately 
succeeding. 

But some erroneous notions relative to the 
efficacy of pistol-bullets in deciding ques¬ 
tions of moral character, led him to appeal 
to them in a silly quarrel with some persons 
utterly beneath the notice of a man of the 
world. He was in consequence, murdered 
in the prime of life, and the coroner’s jury 
bavin" decided on the crime, the pai ties will 
be called upon to answer to the justly offen¬ 
ded laws at the next Old Bailey sessions. It 
appears to us, however, that nothing hut a 
special law will correct the erroneous rea¬ 
soning which misleads young men and fools 
on this subject. They forget that duelling 
decides, no question but in regard to personal 
courage, a quality of which the greatest 
scoundrel in the community may possess a 
larger share than the most virtuous person, 
and the practice is relevant to no other ques¬ 
tion. Thus among would-be military heroes, 
courage is the only required quality, and 
therefore it may be necessary in these per¬ 
sons to prove that they possess it by exposing 
their persons to any one who calls them co¬ 
wards ; but it is to the last degree criminal 
in a citizen to appeal to deadly .weapons to 
prove that he possesses any social virtue ; 
for the act itself may generally be taken as 
a demonstrative proof of the contrary, and 
being irrelevant to the point, affords primS, 
facie evidence that revenge is the sole object 
of the parties. 

Mr. Scott has left an amiable and afflicted 
widow and children, and was interred in the 
presence of mourning multitudes at St. Mar¬ 
tin’s in the Fields. 

N EW WORKS. 

Journal of a Voyage of Discovery to the 
Arctic Regions, in his Majesty’s ships Ilecla 
and Griper ; by Alex.Fisher, Surgeon R.N. 

Rleddyn, a Welsh national tale : by W.S. 
Wickenden. 


Lord Byron has favoured the literary 
world with an excellent refection, in the 
form of a letter to his publisher, on the Rev. 
TV. L. Bowles's Strictures on the life and 
writings of Pope. We know no modern 
pamphlet of a critical nature, at once so rich 
in wit and so correct in judgment as the 
present. It effectually redeems the charac¬ 
ter of Pope, both as a poet and a man, from 
the false criticism and illiberal biography of 
Mr. Bowles; it inflicts a most severe, (we 
hope a salutary) castigation on the critic and 
biographer; it holds up to resistless ridicule 
a well known canting class of soi-disant po¬ 
ets and canting slip-slop critics; and it also 
contains some exquisite remarks on the true 
principles of the art of poetry, in opposition 
to the absurd notions of Mr. Bowies, Mr. 
Southey and others, on what they are pleas¬ 
ed to call the invariable principles of poetry. 
The whole of this task is executed in such a 
style of fascinating ease, that though it re¬ 
quired, and lias exercised, the combined tal¬ 
ents of a poet and critic of the liisf order, it 
has the air of a trifle, composed by a man of 
the world- in “ his night-gown and slippers." 

Another novel in the Scottish style, lays 
claim to attention, under the title of a Lo 
gend of Argi/le ; or,'Tisa Hundred Years 
since. The acknowledged imitation of the 
latter pait of the title might have been omit¬ 
ted, as the book possesses considerable orig¬ 
inal merit. The story is founded on the re¬ 
bellion of 1715, in favour of the house of 
Stuart, and the Duke of Argyle, whom Pope 
has so highly complimented, is the hero. 

Speedily will be published, Views of 
America in a series of letters from that coun¬ 
try to a friend in England, during 1818,19 
and 20, by an Englishwoman. 

A novel is in the press, entitled Feminine. 
Worth, by Jos: an Indian Idol who views 
European morals and politics with calmness, 
impartiality and truth. His work relates the 
private story of a family, am! the details 
are, with very few exceptions, occurrences 
in teal life, m the order in which they have 
taken place. 

Anew series of Curiosities of Literature, 
in 3 vols. 8vo. are in preparation ; by J. 
I)’Israeli, esq. 

Lord Byron, not content with being the 
best English poet of his day, is desirous of 
proving himself the best swimmer, by pub¬ 
lishing an account of his having swam across 
the Hellespont in both directions, in 70 and 
65 minutes ; and having on another occasion 
w'on a bet by swimming four hours and 20 
minutes without rest. 

Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, An¬ 
cient Babylonia, Sec. 1817-1820 ; by Sir It. 
Ker Porter, 4to. with numerous engravings. 

Illustrations of the Great Operations of 
Surgery, Trepan,Hernia,Amputation,Aneu¬ 
rism and Lythomety; by Charles Bell, F.R. 
S. Sic. With coloured plates. £5. 

De Renzey ; or, the Man of Sorrow ; by 
R. N. Kelly, esq. 3 vols. 

A CANE. 

At a meeting of the Madras Literary So¬ 
ciety, 1st September, Lieut.-colonel Blacker 
presented a ground rattan from the Ram 
GImt in the western range, north of the pa¬ 
rallel of Goa, stated to be two hundred and 
twenty-five feet in length ; which is twenty- 
three feet higher than the monument in 
London. 
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CORNUCOPIA.: WELSH FAIRIES. THE ECCENTRIC MR. PATTEN. 
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CORNUCOPIA. 

From the New Monthly Magazine, November, 1818. 


pVKESH FAIRIES. 

M Wales, as in other pastoral districts, 
the Fairy Tales are not yet erased 
from the traditional tablet; and age 
neglects not to inform youth, that if, on 
retiring to rest, the hearth is made clean, 
the lloor swept, and the pails left full of 
water, tiie fairies will come at midnight, 
continue their revels till day break, sing 
the well known strain of Torriud y 
Dy'dd or the Dawn , leave a piece of 
money on the hob, and disappear. The 
suggestions of intellect, and the precau¬ 
tions of prudence are easily discernible 
under this fiction : a safety from fire in 
the neatness of the hearth, a provision 
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for its extinction in replenished pails, 
and a motive to perseverance in the 
promised boon. 

REFORM IN NEWGATE. 

The effect wrought by the advice and 
admonitions of the Ladies’ Committee, 
in leforming the female inmates of our 
great City prison, is most strongly shown 
by the following occurrence. 

“ It was a practice of immemorial 
usage, for convicts, on the night prece¬ 
ding their departure for Botany Bay, to 
pull down and to break every thing 
breakable within their part of the prison, 
and to go off shouting with the most 
hardened effrontery. When the ptriod 
Further reproduction prohibited without permission. 


approached for a late clearance, every 
one connected with the prison dreaded 
this nightofdisturbanceand devastation. 

“To the surprise of the oldest turn¬ 
key, no noise was heard, not a window 
was intentionally broken. They took 
an affectionate leave of their compan¬ 
ions, and expressed the utmost gratitude 
to their benefactors; the next day they 
entered their conveyances without any 
tumult, and their departure, in the tears 
that were shed, and the mournful deco¬ 
rum that was observed, resembled a 
funeral procession : and so orderly was 
their behaviour, that it was deemed un¬ 
necessary to send more than half the 
usual escort.” 


next visitation, the Archbishop sternly 
asked Mr. P. whether the report was 
true? To which Patten replied, “I 
shall answer your Grace’s question by 
another—Are you fool enough to take 
notice of it, if it be true?” 

When Dr. Seeker was enthroned, or 
soon after, he gave a charge to his 
clergy, and, among other articles,found 
great fault with the scanty allowance 
often paid to curates. Mr. Patten, who 
was there, (though not summoned, as 
his usual boldness at these meetings 
occasioned an order for him to be left 
out of the list,) arose from his seat, 
and bowing to the Archbishop, said, 


with a low voice, “ I thank 


your 


THE ECCENTRIC MR. PATTEN. 


The mention which has been made 
of that very extraordinary character, 
the Rev. Mr. Patten, may probably 
have risen some curiosity concerning 
him ; and the reader may hot dislike 
to hear a few genuine particulars of 
his life and conversation. He had been 
chaplain to a man of war, and had con¬ 
tracted a kind of marine roughness from 
his voyages ; he was of an athletic make, 
and had a considerable share of wit and 
humour, not restrained by any strict 
ideas of professional propriety. He was 
during many years curateof Whitstable, 
at a very small stipend, and used every 
Sunday to travel in a butcher’s cart 
to do duty at another church. Whit¬ 
stable lying close to the sea in very 
aguish ; so that had he been dismissed, 
it would have been very difficult for the 
Archbishopof Canterbury, to whom the 
living belonged, to have provided 
another curate at the samelow rate; Pat¬ 
ten well knew this,and presuming upon 
it, was a great plague to every new pri¬ 
mate. He kept a mistress publicly, 
and had that esteem for punch, that 
when his sermons were too long, some 
one shewing him a lemon might at 
any time cause him to bring his dis¬ 
course to an abrupt conclusion, that he 
might be at liberty to adjourn to the 
public-house. 

When Dr. Wake was Archbishop, 
some tale bearer informed his Grace 
that Mr. Patten had given a marriage- 
certificate, which he had signed by the 
vide of Bishop of Whitstable. At the 
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Grace.” After the charge was over, 
this troublesome subaltern, bustling 
through the crowd, came up to the 
metropolitan, who, seeing that he could 
not avoid him, began with the usual 
question, “You are, Sir, 1 apprehend, 
curate of Whitstable?”—“1 am so,” 
returned Mr. Patten, “and have re¬ 
ceived the paltry sum of thirty pounds 
per annum from your Grace’s prede¬ 
cessors for doing the duty of a living 
which brings in full three hundred.” 
—“ Don’t enlarge, Mr. Patten,” said 
the Archbishop.—“ No, but I hope 
your Grace will,' 1 rejoined the Curate. 

It chanced that a substantial farmer 
in Whitstable, who had frequently pro¬ 
mised his son to take him in as a partner 
in his farm, or to leave it him at his 
death, died, without performing either 
of his promises. His widow, a second 
wife, took possession of the premises, 
without regarding the representations 
of the son, who in vain pleaded his 
pretensions to the partnership at least. 
Not long after, the widow came to 
Patten with a deplorable tale of a 
ghost which haunted her house, out¬ 
houses, &e. dragging chains and rat¬ 
tling fetters. The curate, who though 
no believer in spirits, was yet sensible 
that at any rate the affair must turn 
to his pecuniary advantage, put on his 
gravest air, and told the woman, “ that 
what she asked was no trivial matter; 
that besides a considerable stock of 
courage, the enterprize demanded deep 
learning, as the whole form of exorcism 
ought to be spoken in Latin ; that in¬ 
deed he was fully master of these requi- 
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sites, but that he could not give himself 
the trouble of exerting them under the 
sain of one guinea.” To this demand 
the woman consented after some demur, 
and the best parlour was fitted up for 
the curate’s reception, according to his 
directions, with a large fire, two can¬ 
dles, and a bowl of punch. lie then 
took his post, and waited for the appa¬ 
rition, who unluckily, not knowing the 
sort of man he had to deal with, and 
thinking to terrify him, as he had done 
by others, began his perambulations, as 
usual, around the premises: but no 
sooner did the priest hear the chain and 
the groans, than he sallied forth, and 
without delay seized the poor ghost by 
the collar, belabouring him at the same 
time severely with an oaken sapling. 
The young farmer finding himself by 
ho means a match for his opponent, 
fell on his knees, and owned the whole 
contrivance, conjuring the exorcist, at 
the same time, not to expose him, nor 
to reveul the secret to his mother-in- 
law, who would be glad of the opportu¬ 
nity to turn hirn out of the house with 
some degree of pretence. His entreaties 
were heard, and he whs dismissed, on a 
solemn promise not to disturb the house 
agiiin : on this condition, hopes were 
given to him of a comfortable settle¬ 
ment with his step-mother. 

Early in the innrn she came down, 
anxious to know what had passed the 
preceding night; when she wasinformed 
by the prie-J, that he had had a terrible 
s'ontlict wnl) the deceased, who was one 
ef the most fierce obstinate spirits he 
had ever met with. That, at length,lie 
bad laid him, at the expense of much 
Eatin. ‘i Poor wicked soul,” continu- 
en he, “ 1 iorgive him, altho’ gieat part 
of his disquiet is owing to thirty shillings 
°f which he delrauded me, but which he 
desired, nay commanded, you to pay, 
dn this condition only, and on your 
Allowing his son a share in the hu m, has 
tie agreed to trouble your house no 
more, but to retire to Ins old quarters, 
‘die ILd Sea ” 

.lo this the woman assented—she 
pmd the money, took her son-in-law 
■nto the farming business, and the par- 
! ' on die comlort of having done a 
8°°d action, and at the same time 
picked up a little money by it. 
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He was once at the house of a broth¬ 
er clergyman, who having shewn him a 
very numerous collection of books in 
various languages, Patten asked him 
whether he understood them all ? The 
answer being affirmative, he rejoined, 
“ Surely, surely, brother, you must 
have had your head broken with a brick 
from the Tower of Babel.” 

In his illness, being in extreme dis¬ 
tress, Archbishop Seeker sent him ten 
guineas by the Archdeacon. The dying 
humourist thanked him sincerely, and 
in the style of James the First, “ Tell 
the Primate,” said he, “ that now I own 
him to be a man of God, for I have 
seen his angels.”— Eu.Mng, Ocf.1818. 

AN UCDOTC. 

Mr. Pye was a learned man, and 
much was expected from him when he 
was made poet laureat. Little, how¬ 
ever, beyond prettiuess, has ever been 
received. His first ode was on the 
King’s birth, and u was full of allusions 
to the “ vocal groves,” and “ feathered 
choir.” George Stevens read it, and 
immediately exclaimed— 

And when the Vje was open’d, 

"I he ‘ hints bewail to sing-]’ 

And wR-.o'i licit :i dainty dish 
To iet before the Kirjj. 

G,\l UC POETRY. 

The scene ot the following fragment 
is laid in a distant part of the West 
Highlands. The Laird of Glenfiorich 
lay at the point of death ; and his 
daughter, Ellen, the Lady of Lord. 
Campbell Heoeh (or the Red) was has¬ 
tening to attend him. 

The port or landing place nearest to 
the castle of Glenfiorich n-ems, at that 
time, to have been Allandhu ; although, 
at the present day, the only tokens that 
it was once the residence of man, are to 
be seen in the ivy-clad walls of a few 
roofless tenements, and the stunted re¬ 
mains of what might once have been 
tall and stately tiees. The writer of 
this heard it sung, in Gaelic, to a slow 
and solemn air, by an interesting girl of 
that country ; and having been moved 
by the pathos, alike ol the music and 
the poetry, wrote it down that she 
might translate it at her leisure. It lo¬ 
ses much of its native beauty and sweet¬ 
ness in the translation : and probably, 
the only style in which it could be rea- 
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dered, with even a distant chance ol 
success, is that of the ancient Scotch 
metrical ballad, which it is here attempt¬ 
ed to imitate. 

“ Ellen Bhoyochyd (or the beautiful). 

“ Row weel, my boatie, row weel. 

Row weel, my merry men a’. 

For there’s dool and there’s wae in Glenflorich’s 
bowers, 

And there’s grief in my father’s ha’. 

“ And the skiff it danced lieht on the merry nee 
wares, 

And it flew over the water sae blue, 

And the wind it blue licht, and the moon it shone 
bright- 

But the boatie near reach’d Allandhu. 

“ Ohon, for fair Ellen, Ohon ! 

Ohon ! for the pride of Strathcoe— 

In the deep, deep sea, in the salt, salt bree. 

Lord Reoch, thy Ellen lies low.” 

HEROISM IN A QUAKER. 

In the late American war, a New 
York trader was chased by a small 
French privateer, and having four guns 
with plenty of small arms, it was agreed 
io stand a brush with the enemy, rather 
than be taken prisoners. Among several 
other passengers, was an athletic qua- 
ker, who, though he withstood every 
solicitation to lend a hand, as bfeing con¬ 
trary to his religious tenets, kept walk¬ 
ing backwards and forwards on the 
deck, without any apparent fear ; the 
enemy all the time pouring in their shot. 
At length the vessels having approached 
close to each other, a disposition to 
board was manifested by the French, 
which was very soon put into execution; 
and the quaker being on the look out, 
the first man that jumped on board, he 
unexpectedly sprang towards him, and 
grappling him forcibly by the col¬ 
lar, coolly said, “ Friend, thou hast no 
business here,” at the same time hoist¬ 
ing him over the ship’s side. 

SCOTCH HONOUR AND ATTACHMENT. 

A person of the name of Mac Jan, 
alias Kennedy, after the defeat of the 
Pretender, at Culloden, watched over 
him with inviolable fidelity for several 
weeks, and even robbed at the risk of 
his own life for his support, at the very 
time that he and his family were in a 
state of starvation, and when he could 
gain 80,0001. by betraying his guest. 
This poor man was afterwards executed 
at Inverness, for stealing a cow, in a 
very severe season, to keep his family 


from starving ! A little before his ex¬ 
ecution, he took off his bonnet, and 
thanked God, “ that he had never be¬ 
trayed a trust, never injured the poor, 
and never refused a share of what he 
had to the stranger and needy !” It j s 
said that George the First was much 
affected when he heard the fate of Mac 
Jan ; and, with a princely sentiment, 
declared that if he had known the cir¬ 
cumstance in proper time, he would 
have put him in a situation, in which he 
would not have been tempted to steal a 
cow for his subsistence. The Cheva¬ 
lier had ordered him some money, but 
poor Mac Jan never received it. 

QUAINT CONCEIT. 

The following quaint conceit of one 
of our old writers, on Queen Elizabeth 
and Sir Francis Drake, is perhaps not 
generally known :— 

O nature ! to old England still 
Continue these mist ikes; 

Still give us for our Kings such Querns, 

And for our I)u.i such Drakes. 

THE DEVIL AND THE LAWYERS 

The following anecdote, may, m 
some measure account for the generally 
received opinion, that there is a certain 
intimacy between the inhabitants of the 
inns of court and his sataxic 
MAJESTY. 

Saint Evona, a lawyer of Brittany, 
went to Rome to entreat the Pope to 
give the lawyers a patron. The Pope 
replied that he knew of no Saint not 
already disposed of, to some other pro¬ 
fession. His Holiness proposed, how¬ 
ever, to Saint Evona, that he should 
round the church of San Giovanni di 
Laterano, blindfold, and after saying a 
certain number of Avo Marias, the fust 
Saint he laid hold of, should be his 
patron. This the good old lawyer un¬ 
dertook, and at the end of his Ave 
Marias, stopped at the altar of St. Mi¬ 
chael, where he laid hold, not ol the 
Saint, but, unfortunately, the dlml 
under the Saint’s feet, crying out— 
“ This is our Saint , let him be our 
patron /” 

WHOLESOME DOCTRINE. 

The celebrated Dr. Darwin was so 
impressed with the conviction ol the 
necessity of good air, that being very 
popular in the town of Derby, ouce qd 
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a market day, he mounted a tub, and 
thus addressed the listening crowd : 
“ Ye men of Derby, fellow-citizens, at¬ 
tend to me ! I know you to be inge¬ 
nious and inaustriouss mechanics. By 
your exertions you procure for your¬ 
selves and families the necessaries of 
life; but if you lose your health, that 
power of being of use to them must 
cease. This truth all of you know ; 
but I fear some of you do not under¬ 
hand how health is to be maintained in 
vigour—this then depends upon your 
breathing un uncontaminated air ; for 
the purity of the air becomes destroyed 
where many are collected together; the 
elUuvia from the body also corrupts it. 


Keep open, then, your workshops, and, 
as soon as you rise, open all the win¬ 
dows of your bed-rooms. Never sleep 
in a room without a chimney in it, nor 
block that up. Inattention to this ad¬ 
vice, be assured, will bring diseases on 
yourselves, and engender among you 
typhus fever, which is only another 
name for putrid fever, which will carry 
off your wives and children. Let me 
again repeat my serious advice: open 
your windows to let in fresh air,at least 
once in the day .—Remember what I 
say : I speak now without a fee, and 
can have no other interest but your 
good, in this my advice.” 
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